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Among the States 


Maine Constitutional Amendments.—When Maine broke 
away from Massachusetts in 1820 and became a separate 
state, it decided to elect its state officials and members 
of Congress on the second Monday of September. This 
will no longer be, for the voters now have approved a 
constitutional amendment, effective in 1960, which will 
make Maine's elections fall in November. In another 
precedent-breaking amendment, Maine changed the 
length of the Governor’s term from two years to four, 
effective with the election of 1958. In still another the 
voters authorized pledging of the state’s credit for the 
issuance of guarantees behind loans for private indus- 
trial building—a move to improve the state’s position in 
competing for commerce. The voters also approved two 
referendum propositions, one authorizing a $2.5 million 
ferry to serve islands in Penobscot Bay, the other setting 
up a $24 million bond issue basically designed to finance 
the expanded federal-interstate highway system. 


Legislative Retirement Program.—A retirement program 
for legislators, established by the 1957 Wisconsin legis- 
lature, permits members of the Assembly and Senate to 
join the state retirement pension system on the same 
basis as state employees. Those who elect to join the plan 
pay 3 per cent of their state salaries into the retirement 
fund, with their contribution matched by the state. In 
addition the state will pay 10 per cent of their salaries as 
prior service credits for each year they served in the 
legislature before 1957, less social security payments made 
by legislators since 1951. Early in September thirteen 
members of the legislature had taken steps to come under 
the system. The deadline for entry is November 30. 


Legislative Procedures.—A Citizens Legislative Advisory 
Commission, created by the California legislature early 
in 1957, has proposed a number of changes affecting 
procedure and organization. Among its recommendations 
is that salaries be fixed by statute, that the constitutional 
recess be abolished, that the general session be limited 
to 150 calendar days, that no bill be considered for 
thirty days after introduction, that each house amend its 
rules to provide a consent calendar, and that the mem- 
bership of each legislative committee be reduced in 
number. 


Competitive Bidding in Alabama.—The Alabama legis- 
lature has overwhelmingly adopted a measure requiring 
competitive bidding on virtually all state purchases of 
$800 or more. Other sections of the law permit throwing 
out all bids when the state purchasing agent can nego. 
tiate a price at least 5 per cent below the lowest bid 
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received and authorize compilation of needed informa- 
tion for preparation of standards and specifications. 


State Tax Collections.—State tax collections reached a 
record of $87 per person in the fiscal year that ended 
June go, 1957, the Census Bureau reports. This compares 
with a previous record of $82 per person in fiscal 1956. 
First in total collections was California, with $1.64 bil- 
lion, followed by New York with $1.44 billion, Pennsyl- 
vania with $905 million and Michigan with $771 million. 
‘The figures do not include local taxes. 

Total tax collections of $14.4 billion by the states in 
fiscal 1957 marked an increase of 8 per cent over the 
513.4 billion collected in 1956 and represented a rise 
of nearly 50 per cent since 1952. 

Increased tax receipts for 1957 were reported by all 
states except Delaware, Kansas, Nebraska and South 
Dakota. Largest increase was in Pennsylvania, where the 
total jumped by S203 million, due mainly to an ex 
panded sales tax. Sales and gross receipts generally 
brought the states the most revenue. They accounted 
for well over $8 billion. Next came “general” taxes (in 
cluding gasoline, liquor and tobacco levies) which to- 
taled $3.3 billion. Motor vehicle licenses, driver permits 
and state individual income taxes each brought in more 
than $1 billion. The total for corporation income levies 
was $984 million. 


New York Power Development.—Congress has passed and 
the President has signed a measure granting the State of 
New York the right to develop the Niagara River Power 
Project. The action had been delayed seven years while 
issues involved were contested before Congress by dif- 
ferent groups. Groundbreaking is expected soon for the 
S600 million development, and a plant capacity of 1.8 
million kilowatts is foreseen by 1960. The legislation 
will not call for federal funds. It will be financed by a 
bond issue, to be handled by the New York State Power 
Authority, which will build and maintain the project. 
The new law provides that at least half of the kilo- 
watts generated will go to state and municipal operations 
and to nonprofit rural cooperatives. A further 10 per 
cent is to be made available to the neighboring states 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


State Park Statistics.—Attendance at state parks contin- 
ued its steady climb during 1956, reaching more than 
200 million visits for the first time. Twelve states listed 
more than 5 million visitors each in 1956. In the order 
of number of visits these were New York, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, California, Illinois, Oklahoma, 
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Oregon, Iowa, Washington, Wisconsin and Texas. 

Funds available for expenditure amounted to $88,- 
254.728—an increase of 28 per cent over 1955. Revenue 
from operations jumped 8 per cent. Total personnel of 
state parks reached 14,932, representing an increase of 
y per cent. (Figures are based on reports from eighty- 
nine state park agencies in forty-seven states.) 

Both acreage and the number of areas increased 
slightly during the year, but land purchases did not keep 
up with increases in other expenditures. The number 
of sites is now reported at 2,100 and total acreage 
amounts to 5,105,125. 


Salute to the States.—A resort area in New Jersey has 
celebrated its tenth annual “Salute to the States.” The 
occasion was celebrated recently under the sponsorship 
of Asbury Park, New Jersey, with cooperation from 
officials at nearby Fort Monmouth. The event included 
a concert by the Fort Monmouth Military Band, and 
was featured by the unfurling of the forty-eight individ 
ual state banners by natives of each of the states now 
serving at Fort Monmouth. 


Voting Registration.—South Carolina has begun issuing 
certificates of voting registration good for all elections 
under a new ten-year plan. All previous certificates will 
expire on May 1, 1958. Formal applications for certifi 
cates now must be made. A period of two years’ resi- 
dence in South Carolina is a minimum voting require 
ment for any election, with minimums of one year in 
the county and four months in the voting precinct. The 
books remain open for registration for the entire ten 
year period, with all certificates to expire in 1968. 


Parkway-Expressway Links.—New Jersey and New York 
have completed major new links in toll expressways, 
and an important interconnection between the two 
states was completed just before Labor Day. New Jer- 
sey’s extension of a g.5-mile spur of the Garden State 
Parkway at Paramus was finished earlier, and the New 
York Thruway’s completion of a 2.5-mile connection at 
Spring Valley permitted a joining of the two major 
expressways. 

New York, meantime, has finished a 4o-mile leg of 
the Thruway at the extreme opposite end of the state. 
The new section does not now interconnect with any 
joining road at the Pennsylvania border. Delay in Penn- 
sylvania’s planning for the read ensued when it was 
decided to construct a free expressway in lieu of a toll 
turnpike in this area. There is assurance that this addi 
tional link to Ohio will be built soon. The New York 
Thruway now runs to approximately 475 miles, the 
longest toll highway in the nation. 


Alabama Education Commission.—An Alabama Educa- 
tion Commission has been authorized to make a long- 


range study of financial and other school needs for the 
next decade. The commission, of twenty-one members, 
will consist of nine legislators, four chosen by the Senate 
and five by the House; nine laymen, one to be selected 
by the state legislators from each of the nine congres- 
sional districts; and three educators, chosen by the Gov- 
ernor. The commission will have power to subpoena 
witnesses, records and other documents. 


Program for Exceptional Children.—An Advisory Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children has been appointed by the 
Southern Regional Education Board. The over-all 
purpose in setting up the Council is early establishment 
of more high quality training and research programs in 
special education, and promotion of broader public un 
derstanding of the requirements of exceptional children. 
The children to which the program is directed include 
both the especially talented and the retarded. 


Medical Licensing.—Under new North Carolina regula 
tions, foreign educated doctors in state mental and tuber 
culosis hospitals, with limited licenses subject to annual 
renewal, may qualify for examinations for full state 
medical licenses if a committee of medical educators 
chosen by both the medical and hospital boards certify 
that their education abroad was the equivalent of medi 
cal training provided in the United States. Foreign edu 
cated doctors who fail to pass the examination within 
three years will lose their limited licenses. 


Compact Associations Meet.—The Parole and Probation 
Compact Administrators’ Association held its twelfth 
annual meeting at Chicago, Illinois, on August 17-18. 
Every state is now a member of this compact group 
which works on a multi-state basis to improve interstate 
cooperation in the supervision of parolees and proba 
tioners. By resolution the association took cognizance 
of the fact that Hawaii and Puerto Rico had ratified 
the compact this year and were ready to participate with 
all states whose laws are broad enough to include addi- 
tional jurisdictions within the purview of the compact. 
Another resolution urged all states to ratify the new 
interstate agreement on disposition of detainers against 
persons already incarcerated. Officers elected for 1957-58 
included Lee B. Mailler of New York, President; W. P. 
Ball of Arkansas, Vice-President; Francis Bridges olf 
Florida, Treasurer; Herman Fails of Idaho, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee; and Donald Bunker of 
Missouri, Chairman of the Council. 

On August 16 the newly formed Association of Juve- 
nile Compact Administrators also met in Chicago, and 
by formal action adopted articles of organization. This 
compact, for interstate cooperation in probation and 
other services for juveniles, has now been ratified by 
twenty-two states and Hawaii. A major topic of discus- 
sion was a problem that has arisen in connection with 
Congressional consent to the compact and extensive de- 
lays that have been encountered in Congress. Among 
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officers elected for 1957-58 were Van R. Hinkle of 
Washington, President; W. E. Sears of Missouri, Vice- 
President; J. Luther Glass of Virginia, Treasurer; and 
Marie E. Smith of Colorado, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 


Employment for Prisoners.—An act by the 1957 Minne- 
sota legislature provides that when a prisoner is sen- 
tenced to the county jail, workhouse or lockup he may 
be committed with eligibility for continuance of em- 
ployment outside the place of confinement. Under the 
legislation, if the person thus committed has been reg- 
ularly employed, arrangements must be made, so far as 
possible, for uninterrupted continuation of his employ- 
ment. 


California “Triple Trials.”—Extension of the functions 
of juries in murder cases is provided by an act of the 
1957 California legislature, now in effect. Heretofore, if 
a jury brought in a verdict of first-degree murder and 
was silent as to punishment, failing to recommend life 
imprisonment, the trial judge was obliged to impose the 
death penalty automatically. Under the new legislation 
—sometimes called the “triple trial law’—the jury will 
first determine guilt, then go through a second proceed- 
ing to decide the penalty. If the defendant has pleaded 
insanity, the jury sits a third time to decide upon his 
sanity at the time of the crime. Assemblyman Bruce R. 
Allen, who introduced the legislation, has explained 
that it follows procedure in military court-martial under 
which a board decides the guilt and then hears evidence 
in order to fix the penalty. 


Divorce Counseling.—Utah District Judges and the State 
Public Welfare Commission have outlined steps to be 
taken by the judiciary and by state officials in putting a 
new divorce counseling plan into operation. The 1957 
Utah legislature approved a measure to provide such 
counseling in all divorce cases where judges deem it nec- 
essary. Clyde C. Edmonds, Chairman of the Commission, 
has announced that judges will select counselors from 
lists of names submitted. The commission will be given 
wide discretionary powers in setting up the service. A 
proposed job classification and salary schedule was ap- 
proved by the commission and the judges. Minimum 
salaries range from $4,800 to $5,700 a year, and a master’s 
degree in related studies is required of all counselors. Any 
married couple may use the new services on a voluntary 
basis, and the District Judges indicate that most divorce 
cases will be referred to counselors. 


Metropolitan Growth.—Further indication of the rapid 
growth of metropolitan areas is presented in an article 
by Uriel Manheim in a recent issue of Urban Land. He 
points out that the first post-war decade, 1946-1956, 


brought residential building in America to record 
heights. A total of 10,750,000 non-farm dwelling units 
were started, representing a total investment estimated 
at $90.8 billion, and housing for some go million per- 
sons. Of 7.3 million units built between 1950 and 1956, 
the author indicated, about 73 per cent were in metro- 
politan areas, and the ten largest metropolitan areas 
accounted for a third of the volume. 


Intergovernmental Jurisdiction.—In a new development 
in interstate relations, the Governors of Virginia and 
Maryland, the Virginia Advisory Legislative Council, 
and the Maryland Legislative Council met in Baltimore 
August 27 to consider and exchange views concerning a 
number of jurisdictional problems involving the Potomac 
River and other border points. 


U. S. Government Manual 


The 1957-1958 edition of the United States Govern- 
ment Organization Manual has now been published by 
the General Services Administration. In its 778 pages it 
presents sections on the legislative, judicial and execu- 
tive branches of the federal government, including inde- 
pendent agencies, quasi-public bodies and multilateral 
international organizations. As a new feature it includes 
a guide to approximately sixty selected boards, commit- 
tees, and commissions. Each branch, department, bureau 
and independent agency is described in terms of its pur- 
pose, functions, activities and the legislative authority 
under which it operates. The Manual lists 4,100 key ofh- 
cials. It contains some forty charts showing the organiza- 
tion of Congress, the executive departments and the 
large independent agencies. A 56-page section summa- 
rizes the histories of federal agencies whose functions 
have been abolished or transferred since March 4, 1933. 
The Manual may be purchased at $1.50 from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Primary Systems 


The National Municipal League has published a report 
by the New York League of Women Voters, Compilation 
of the Forty-Eight Direct Primary Systems, which is a 
useful reference guide to important elements of the pri- 
mary system in each of the states. For each state the 
report indicates the date of the primary, the offices for 
which nominations are made by primary and the parties 
which may use the primary. It answers such questions as 
how candidates get their names on a primary ballot, who 
is eligible to vote in primaries, and how party member- 
ship is determined. For many of the states the report 
includes statistics with regard to participation in pri- 
maries in recent years. Copies of the report may be 
obtained from the National Municipal League, 47 E. 68th 
Street, New York 21, New York, for $2 each. 
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For three years inmates of the Michigan Reformatory at Ionia have been re- 
ceiving instruction in courses presented by television, through a cooperative 
arrangement of the reformatory and Michigan State University. For more than 
two years the program has been under way at the State Prison of Southern 
Michigan as well. All told, more than 700 inmates already have participated. In 
the following paper Gus Harrison, Director of the Michigan Department of 
Corrections, describes the origin and development of the project and summarizes 
its apparent results to date. For many of the students, he emphasizes, basic 
feelings of inferiority and futility have been replaced by self-confidence and a 
sense of personal accomplishment. 


Educational Television 


for 


Penal Institutions 


A Pioneering Program in Michigan 


By Gus HARRISON 


Director, Michigan Department of Corrections 


shown that television can be employed with 

success as an educational medium in a cor- 
rectional institution, offering many inmates a new 
opportunity for study. 

The concept of presenting college level courses to 
inmates of a penal institution through the use of 
television was developed in the spring of 1954 as a 
cooperative undertaking by officials of the Michigan 
Reformatory and Michigan State University. It was 
the opinion of those who participated in the project 
during its planning stage that a number of courses 
could be taught by televised lectures coupled with 
textbook study and supplementary reading, and 
that this, in effect, would provide an expansion of 
the university's educational program. The univer- 
sity was making such courses available to the gen- 
eral public, and it had among its faculty several 
members experienced in television presentation of 
academic subjects. 


PRELIMINARY PROBLEMS 


Before the program could be placed in opera- 
tion at the institutional level several problems had 
to be solved. 

The most immediate of these was of a technical 
nature. The university’s transmitting facilities were 
about thirty-five miles distant from the reformatory, 
at Ionia, and were operating on an assigned ultra 
high frequency channel. A sufficiently clear signal 
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could not be received until a special antenna had 
been constructed at the reformatory and its tele- 
vision set had been converted for U.H.F. reception. 
Since the courses were to be offered in the early 
evening hours, arrangements had to be made for 
the adaptation of essential custodial procedures, 
and for the presence in the classroom of one of the 
reformatory’s education department staff. Although 
it was necessary to alter some operational proce- 
dures, the fact that the class was to be conducted 
after the usual work day had distinct advantages. 
Normal work assignments would not have to be 
disrupted, and inmates on those assignments could 
participate in the program without sacrifice of their 
daytime earnings, which for many constituted the 
only source of spending money. 

Arrangements also were made to have the tele- 
course lecturers conduct final examinations in the 
institution. 


INITIATING THE PROJECT 


Advance notice of the telecourse project was 
printed in the institution’s inmate newspaper “Hill- 
top News,” describing the courses which might be 
taught, the cost to the individual inmate student, 
and the number of college credits which might be 
earned. Interested inmates were asked to make ap- 
plication for enrollment. Applicants were screened 
on the basis of their ability to derive benefit from 
the subject matter to be taught. 
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It was not considered essential that they meet 
the basic requirements for enrollment for college 
credits. In fact, some inmates who had not com- 
pleted high school were assured that they would be 
given high school credits upon the successful com- 
pletion of any of the courses in which they en- 
rolled. Others with sufficient ability were to be per- 
mitted to enroll on an entirely non-credit basis. 

Significantly, no alterations were to be made 
either in subject matter or method of presentation 
as an adaptation for an inmate student body. The 
project was not designed to provide special educa- 
tion for the inmate, but rather to allow him to take 
advantage of televised courses available to other 
students. 

With the completion of physical and operational 
arrangements, the first televised educational pro- 
gram in a correctional institution began in Sep- 
tember, 1954. The original class had an enrollment 
of ten students taking one of the literature and fine 
arts courses (Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture). 
Upon completion of the course and the final ex- 
amination, one student was awarded three term 
hours of college credit, and three were presented 
with high school credits. One student who had en- 
rolled for high school credit failed. The other stu- 
dents in the original class had enrolled only for the 
purpose of enlarging their cultural backgrounds. 
EXPANSION AND SCOPE 

Since the first class was somewhat of an experi- 
ment in the institutional education program, enroll- 
ment was limited to a rather small number, and 
only one course was offered. Two courses were pre- 
sented in some of the later terms. Enrollment sub- 
sequent to the first year at the reformatory has 
varied from twelve students to thirty-five—the latter 
in the 1957 spring term’s non-credit course in 
natural science. 

In total, 274 reformatory inmates have partici- 
pated in the program to date. Thirteen courses 
have been offered. Qualified students have been 
given the opportunity to earn college credits in 
music appreciation, anthropology, contemporary 
history, basic psychology, oral interpretation, Eng- 
lish prose fiction, and geography, as well as in the 
initial course in literature and the fine arts. Non- 
college credit courses have included offerings in 
writing, music, dimensions of meaning in American 
English, general science and natural science. Nine- 
teen reformatory students have earned college 
credits and eighty-six have earned high school 
credits. 

The success of the program in the reformatory, 
meantime, resulted in its being placed in operation 
in the State Prison of Southern Michigan, at Jack- 
son, in April, 1955. In the two years which have 


elapsed since that date, 476 of that institution’s 
inmates have enrolled to study one or more of the 
twenty-three courses made available. 

The practice of holding brief discussion periods 
following each televised lecture has given the stu- 
dents an opportunity to exchange reference mate- 
rial, ask questions and express their individual im- 
pressions. Periodically, members of the university 
faculty presenting the lectures visit the institution 
and meet with the inmate students. These volun- 
tary visits have had a positive morale effect. 


LIMITING FACTORS 


The cost of participating in the television educa- 
tion program unquestionably has prevented some 
inmates from taking courses for college credits, even 
though they might have completed the courses satis- 
factorily. Most of the college credit courses offered 
are for three credit hours, at a cost of $7.00 per 
credit hour; accordingly some inmates have been 
unable to enroll other than to audit courses on a 
non-credit basis. In addition, textbook costs have 
varied from $5.00 to $7.00 per course. 

Another limitation to more effective operation of 
the program has been found to lie in the lack of 
adequate reference material to supplement tele- 
vised lectures and textbook study. Even with the 
assistance of the university, the reference material 
available falls far short of that which can be used 
by regularly enrolled students making use of the 
university and public libraries. 


THE BENEFITS ARE CLEAR 


Professional corrections personnel, educators and 
members of the judiciary, both in Michigan and in 
other states, have shown much interest in the pro- 
gram. One circuit court judge, in fact, has under- 
written inmate expenses to the extent of more than 
$100. University faculty members who have con- 
ducted examinations in the institutions state that 
the inmate students compare favorably with other 
students taking the same courses. 

Inmate reaction reflects the value of the program 
as a rehabilitative aid. Several inmates who began 
college level study with televised courses have en- 
rolled as full or part time college students following 
their release on parole. 

The large number of “non-credit” students indi- 
cates that many inmates of our penal institutions 
have the desire to broaden their cultural back- 
grounds and have the ability to benefit from ad- 
vanced study. Through participation in the pro- 
gram, many students have obtained the first reali- 
zation of their potential to progress academically. 
Basic feelings of inferiority and ineffectiveness have 
been replaced by self-confidence and a sense of per- 
sonal accomplishment. 
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A long record of legislative action, the studies and work of citizens’ groups, and 

the steady services of the State Department of Social Welfare have won Cali- 

fornia national recognition for its programs for adoptions of children. In these 

pages George K. Wyman, Director of the Department of Social Welfare, tells 
how the state developed its adoption practices as they stand today. 


California’s Services 


for Children 
Who Need Adoption 


By Grorce K. WyMAN 


ANY PEOPLE want to adopt the available 
normal, healthy, white infants. Rela- 
tively few people want to adopt the 

many available infants or older children with 
minority backgrounds, or handicaps. 

Not all the problems involved in those two 
statements have been solved in California, but 
we feel that many strides have been made, and 
we are exploring for answers to the remaining 
problems. 

A fast growing population creates problems of 
itself, and while California has had sound adop- 
tion legislation as far back as 1870 the state’s 
ability to meet the needs has not always kept 
pace with the demands. During the war years 
mass migration, disruption of family life and the 
increase in children born out of wedlock led to 
even greater demands for adoption services. 

The frequency of legislative action since 1870, 
when the first California adoption law was en- 
acted, is an indication of both the importance 
and the continued need for enlightened and pro- 
gressive adoption practices. 

To recapitulate briefly: Following the 1870 legis- 
lation, the next action, in 1872, was the enacting of 
the adoption law into the Civil Code. Then in 1905 
adoption was made a judicial procedure under the 
jurisdiction of the Superior Courts. In 1911 licens- 
ing and supervision by the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections was required for agencies placing 
children for adoption. In 1917 even greater state 
supervision and control of adoptions was provided 
when it was required that relinquishments of chil- 
dren to adoption agencies be filed with the State 
Board. 

Since 1925 there has scarcely been a legislative 
session without some action to extend and improve 
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adoption practices. For instance, legislation has 
dealt with safeguards needed in independent adop- 
tions, step-parent adoptions, time limits to complete 
investigations of independent adoptions, provisions 
for revocation of adoption in cases of insanity and 
other ailments, many clarifying provisions, exten- 
sion of agency services to more children with special 
needs, definition of rights and responsibilities, and 
even income tax exemption provisions. 

It was realized long ago that knowledge was nec- 
essary to spur on progress in adoption work, and to 
obtain this knowledge the State Department of 
Social Welfare has encouraged professional and lay 
participation throughout the state. 

In the fall of 1944 the California Adoption Sur- 
vey Committee was created on the initiative of 
Charles M. Wollenberg, then Director of the De- 
partment of Social Welfare. Represented on the 
committee were the State Medical Association, the 
Hospital Association, the Bar Association of Cali- 
fornia, and the department. 

The committee served as an advisory and policy 
forming body in conducting a study of adoption 
laws and procedures in California and elsewhere. 
Its recommendations, made in November, 1946, em- 
phasized not only the need for provisions for public 
adoption agencies and their financing but the con- 
tinuation and extension of services by qualified 
private agencies. Other recommendations of the 
committee, enacted by the California legislature in 
1947, were for the collection of fees from adopting 
parents by the public agencies and for all adoption 
hearings to be held in private by superior courts. 

One important milestone of progress is the in- 
crease from only two private adoption agencies to 
seventeen public agencies serving nineteen counties 
and nine private agencies, one of which is statewide. 
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TO DEVELOP COMMUNITY ACTION 


In addition to the Adoption Survey Committee 
another group was organized in 1949: the Citizens 
Committee on Adoption of Children in California, 
which published a report after a three-year study. 
Wesley G. LeFever was Chairman of the new com- 
mittee from March, 1950, to June, 1952, when 
Judge Ben Koenig was selected Chairman. A few 
excerpts from its final report will explain the mis- 
sion of the new group and need for it. 


In a way that few reports have done, this one illustrates 
a principle of a democratic privilege that is infrequently 
utilized by the citizenry: the right and obligation of Amer- 
ican citizens to examine social problems, review the appli- 
cation of existing laws, find out for themselves whether a 
thing is just or unjust in their own eyes, and to report 
what they find to the community as a whole. 

To an increasing degree, social affairs are becoming so 
complicated that the individual citizen without specific 
professional experience must call upon experts, research- 
ers, and compilers of statistics in order to exercise his right 
to become informed. Thus the benefit of personal experi- 
ence with a problem is lost to the individual. However, 
examination of a statistical table alone, whereon the 
thousands of children and adults involved each year in 
adoptions are represented by numbers and symbols, can- 
not accurately convey the heartbreak, the tremendous 
need in the way of services, or the wonderful happiness 
and fulfillment which attends the adoption of a child. 
Nor can these symbols unless realistically interpreted to 
and understood by the lay citizen serve as the bases upon 
which the will of the people, with respect to sound adop- 
tion procedures, can be conveyed to legislative and ad- 
ministrative authority. The primary purpose of the Citi- 
zens Committee on Adoption of Children in California 
was to provide a vehicle and a process through which 
such symbols could be interpreted by lay citizens for the 
benefit of lay citizens, to the end that the statewide com- 
munity as a whole would understand the rights, interests, 
needs and responsibilities of the different parties involved 
in the adoption process, and on the basis of that under- 
standing “Develop community action necessary to im- 
prove existing adoption programs and to increase adop- 
tion and child care services.” 


After outlining past progress the report stated: 


Yet the 1947 legislation did not complete the job of 
bringing adoption up to date. Local communities, slow to 
accept and support the new program, for the most part 
still did not understand the pressing need for services. 
While the use of adoption agency services began to in- 
crease, childless couples were often dissatisfied with what 
they interpreted as red tape and long waiting lists. Many 
unwed mothers were still giving up their children, under 
duress or other pressures, upon delivery in the hospital. 
Intermediaries were still acting illegally, placing children 
with adoptive parents under circumstances where the 
safeguards of social service counseling, proper relinquish- 
ment, and responsible custody were not present. And the 
newspaper headlines were much the same as they had 
been before 1947. 


This is the report of the second move to dispel the con- 
flict and confusion existing in the adoption picture and 
to create real public understanding of the needs which 
remain to be met. This time, citizens, non-professional 
people for the most part—set out to discover for them- 
selves what local communities needed, wanted, how much 
they knew of the problem, and whether the population 
as a whole had enough information to make full use of 
services already available or to develop something better. 


A total of 647 citizens served on this statewide 
committee. They were from all professions, and 
included representatives of boards and staffs of 
agencies, community planning groups and the State 
Department of Social Welfare. The three-year study 
was financed by the Rosenberg and Columbia foun- 
dations. 

The conclusions and recommendations of that 
committee formed a broad base for services in the 
whole field of adoptions. It also provided a vehicle 
and process through which the need for services and 
sound procedures could be interpreted statewide. 


CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 


One of the recommendations contained in the 
committee’s final report read as follows: “Many 
children, because of minority status, physical handi- 
caps, emotional problems, age and other factors, are 
difficult to place. A concerted effort should be made 
on the part of all agencies to find homes for these 
children. Education of the public about the needs 
of these children should help to find homes for 
them. The present practice of exchanging informa- 
tion between agencies about adoptable children 
should be expanded.” 

In this statement, the committee recognized the 
efforts that had been initiated in 1950 by the De- 
partment of Social Welfare for children with spe- 
cial needs. In 1954 the department invited a com- 
mittee of agency representatives in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area to hold meetings and exchange in- 
formation on specific children with special needs 
and to discuss problems related to the recruitment 
of applicants for adoption of them. A number of 
placements stemmed from these meetings, and re- 
sources facilitating adoption expanded through 
common effort. Similar meetings have been held in 
the southern part of California. 

As a collateral step, to tie in the information 
service throughout the entire state, and to assist 
adoption agencies further, the department estab- 
lished an adoption resource referral center. The 
stated purposes are: 


To help adoption agencies, both public and private, 
secure homes for children for whom the agencies respon- 
sible for placement have been unable to find suitable 
homes on a local level, or for children better served by 
placement at a distance from their local area. Also to 
promote and facilitate cooperative placements between 


agencies when a child’s welfare will thereby be served. 
And to supplement other recruitment activities of the 
participating agencies. 


While these cooperative efforts have helped, agen- 
cies are still not able to meet the full demand for 
services, particularly for children of minority back- 
ground. Many natural parents in minority groups 
have desired to release children for adoption, but 
as in all parts of the country there has been a 
dearth of applicants—reversing the usual pattern of 
ten applicants for each child, so that in the Negro 
group alone there may be ten children for each 
applicant couple. 


A GROWING PROBLEM 


Despite the intensive recruitment programs for 
prospective adoptive parents by individual agen- 
cies, the problem has continued to grow. Convinced 
of the actual need for adoptive services for children 
in these groups, and that new ways must be tried to 
recruit applicants, the agencies have been encour- 
aged by the Department of Social Welfare to join 
in the formation of special cooperative committees 
to explore and seek solutions for this aspect. 

The first project, located in the San Francisco Bay 
area in 1954, was “MARCH!” (Minority Adoption 
Recruitment of Children’s Homes!), and it was fol- 
lowed shortly thereafter by the Joint Recruitment 
Project for Minority Adoptive Homes in Southern 
California. 

MARCH! is being financed by a private founda- 
tion, and the Southern California project by a com- 
bination of funds from private foundations and the 
state. They do not constitute new agencies, but 
they serve as coordinating agents to recruit appli- 
cants effectively and to develop new techniques, 
approaches and interpretation, and to include some 
fact finding on adoption by groups in minority 
status. 

Two California agencies, one public and one pri- 
vate, do about one-half of the placements made by 
licensed adoption agencies. Of the children placed 
by these two agencies, from a fourth to a third are 
children of minority background and about one- 
seventh are older or handicapped children. More 
than 2,000 children are being placed by all adop- 
tion agencies each year in California. 

There is a group of children in minority status 
for another reason. These are the children who were 
permitted to enter the United States on special 
non-quota visas under the provisions of federal 
legislation (U. S. Public Law 203-83rd Congress). 
Children placed for adoption are also from coun- 
tries without quota restrictions. California was the 
only state allocating special public funds for, adop- 
tive services for them. 

The program for refugee children was launched 
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in March, 1955. By June 30, 1957, a total of 150 had 
been placed in adoptive homes. Of these, adoptions 
had been completed for eighty. Also, a total of 
thirty children had been placed in homes by pri- 
vate agencies, mainly those giving limited services 
under sectarian auspices, and sixteen adoptions had 
been completed from among them. 

All this work and coordination imposed another 
problem—development of staff. Our department en- 
couraged and assisted in staff development in the 
public and private agencies it licensed. Over the 
past seven years institutes for adoption staffs have 
been held with leaders from agencies, related pro- 
fessions, and universities both within and outside 
the state. In addition, through child welfare service 
funds, the department has made it possible for staff 
members of public agencies to attend conferences 
and workshops for adoption and child welfare 
services. 


THE RESULTS OF COOPERATION 


If there is one key to the success of California’s 
adoption programs, it is embodied in the scroll 
legend of an award received last February from 
Marshall Field Awards, Inc., of New York. The pro- 
grams, says the legend, “have demonstrated what 
can be achieved when private funds, citizens’ efforts, 
and public administrative bodies work coopera- 
tively for sound social work.” 

The announcement of the award read in part: 

“The California State Department of Social Wel- 
fare, together with the Adoption Survey Committee, 
the Citizens’ Committee on Adoptions and the Los 
Angeles County Bureau of Adoptions today received 
the first Marshall Field Award for outstanding con- 
tribution to the well-being of children in the field 
of social welfare. 

“The agencies received the award for marked ex- 
tension and increased services to children needing 
adoption. In 1947 there were two licensed adoption 
agencies (in California); in 1957, there were twenty- 
five. Along with increased facilities and services, 
there has also been a broadening of the definition 
of an adoptable child, earlier placements of chil- 
dren with adoptive parents and the extension of 
services in some agencies to provide hospital and 
other necessary expenses for mothers in need of 
help. The State Department of Social Welfare is 
responsible by law for the state adoption program, 
including the development of policies, setting up of 
social work procedures and for the improvement of 
adoption services.” 

The announcement noted favorably the institutes, 
conferences, and workshops arranged by the depart- 
ment for adoption service staffs. It recognized the 
high priority given children with special needs and 
those with minority backgrounds. And it called at- 
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The Conference of Chief Justices 
1957 


EPRESENTATIVES Of the courts of last resort of 
forty-five states, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and the Territory of Hawaii at- 

tended the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Confer- 
ence of Chief Justices from July g to 14, 1957. Due 
to the death last April of Chief Justice Edmund W. 
Flynn of Rhode Island, Chairman of the Confer- 
ence, who had expected to serve as host to the Con- 
ference this year in Providence, the meeting was 
held at the Commodore Hotel, New York City. 
Chief Justice John R. Dethmers of Michigan, Vice- 
Chairman of the Conference, acted as Chairman. 

Addresses and discussions at the Conference dealt 
with a series of questions, developments and needs 
affecting the judiciary. Included were the implica- 
tions for state procedure that had been raised by 
the United States Supreme Court decision of 1956 
in Griffin v. Illinois; means of improving communi- 
cations between the judicial and legislative branches 
of state government; the need for uniform judicial 
interpretation of uniform legislation; current de- 
velopments with regard to habeas corpus; and 
means of cooperation with the judicial section of 
the American Bar Association. 

Governor and Mrs. Averell Harriman of New 
York entertained the Chief Justices at a reception 
in their New York City home on Tuesday after- 
noon, July 9, and on Wednesday afternoon Mayor 
and Mrs. Robert F. Wagner held a reception for 
them on the lawn of Gracie Mansion. 

The business sessions opened on Wednesday 
morning. Chief Judge Albert Conway of New York 
extended a warm welcome to the Conference. Chief 
Justice Dethmers then briefly reviewed the history 
of the Conference. He pointed out that major sub- 
jects discussed at previous meetings had included 
means of expediting the writing and filing of opin- 
ions; simplifying and clarifying appellate court 
rules of procedure; improvement of administration 
through appointment of court administrators; inte- 
gration of state judicial systems; habeas corpus; 
judicial selection and tenure; and separation of 
powers between the states and the federal govern- 
ment. As regards separation of powers, Chief Justice 
Dethmers underlined the responsibility of state 
courts of last resort to help preserve strong states 
and to stay the trend to federal centralization. 


GRIFFIN vy. ILLINOIS 


Stanley E. Qua, retired Chief Justice of Massa- 
chusetts, addressed the Conference on the United 


States Supreme Court decision in Griffin v. Illinois 
and its implications for state procedure. The case, 
decided in April, 1956, involved the question of 
furnishing without cost for appellate review tran- 
scripts of records of criminal convictions to indigent 
defendants. Chief Justice Qua interpreted the ma- 
jority opinion of five as proposing, on the basis of 
the equal protection and due process clauses of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, that if a state provides for 
appellate review it cannot lay down a procedure 
that requires the payment of money which indigent 
persons may be unable to pay, unless it provides an 
alternative that affords an adequate and effective 
review to such persons. He observed that: 

1. The wording of the decision would suggest 
that the rule of the Griffin case would apply not 
only to the cost of transcripts but also to other ex- 
penses necessary to a fair and adequate appeal 
under state law. 

2. Justice Frankfurter’s concurring opinion men- 
tioned the need for a state to protect itself so that 
frivolous appeals are not subsidized and public 
moneys not needlessly spent. While Chief Justice 
Qua believed that means can and should be devised 
for dismissal of appeals not taken in good faith, he 
urged that control should be not in the hands of 
the trial judge but in those of the appellate court, 
or at least another trial judge. 

3. As regards the question whether the Griffin 
rule would apply in cases of minor offenses com- 
monly classed as misdemeanors, some practical test 
—such as the line usually recognized between fel- 
onies and misdemeanors—presumably would be dis- 
covered, to avoid serious impediment to enforce- 
ment of ordinary police regulations. As indicated 
by comment in the majority opinion, an adequate 
appeal record for small offenses usually could be 
prepared without a transcript. 

4. Application of the Griffin rule to civil cases, 
which rarely involve personal liberty, and include 
the vast body of personal injury cases, would not 
serve justice, and in general would not be war- 
ranted except where deprivation of personal liberty 
is involved. 

5. The Griffin rule should apply retroactively. 
Chief Justice Qua was unable to adjust himself to 
the idea that the United States Constitution pro- 
tects a defendant convicted on or after April 23, 
1956, and denies protection to a defendant con- 
victed in the same circumstances on April 22. 

Professor Francis A. Allen of the University of 
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Chicago Law School, discussing the same subject, 
reminded the Conference that the system of crimi- 
nal appeals as we know it today is a rather modern 
innovation, so that a body of common-law precedent 
and practice is lacking. He characterized the Griffin 
case as part of a developing body of constitutional 
doctrine which has increasingly engaged the atten- 
tion of the United States Supreme Court in recent 
years. As to implications of the Griffin rule for 
other areas of legal procedure, he referred to a sug- 
gestion by Justice Walter V. Schaefer of the Illinois 
Supreme Court: that it casts doubt on the continued 
vitality of the constitutional rule in right-to-counsel 
cases, which, under some circumstances, relieves the 
state of obligation to supply counsel to indigent 
defendants in serious non-capital cases. Like Chief 
Justice Qua, he questioned the applicability of the 
Griffin case to appeals in civil cases. 

Professor Allen summarized the history in Illinois 
of the issue of providing indigent defendants with 
transcripts for appeal. It had been discussed for at 
least a decade and a half in Illinois courts. Up to 
the Griffin case, however, transcripts of appeal were 
provided indigent defendants only in capital cases. 
The Illinois Supreme Court had responded to the 
Griffin decision by adopting Rule 65-1, effective 
September 26, 1956, authorizing the convicted per- 
son to file a petition with the trial judge for a steno- 
graphic transcript of the trial proceedings, the peti- 
tion to be verified by the petitioner, and stating 
facts establishing his poverty. As of June 20, 1957, 
seventy-one such petitions had been granted by the 
courts of Cook County (Chicago). The rule, with 
certain variations, had applied retroactively until 
March 1, 1957. By that date, 548 retroactive peti- 
tions were granted in Cook County alone. Special 
funds had to be appropriated for this purpose. In 
some instances, reporters had died and transcription 
of their notes has proved difficult or impossible. 
Handling of appeals would add much to the Su- 
preme Court’s burden. Professor Allen felt, how- 
ever, that these difficulties were not insuperable, 
and that the result of the efforts would be a higher 
quality of criminal justice. 


COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN THE 
JUDICIAL AND LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES 


Chief Judge John Biggs, Jr., of the United States 
Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, spoke on com- 
munications between the judiciary and the legis- 
lature. His presentation was an off-the-record dis- 
cussion on the organization and operation of the 
Federal Judicial Conference, the work of its legis- 
lative committee, and an evaluation of problems 
encountered and successes achieved. 

Chief Judge Albert Conway of New York dis- 
cussed the Judicial Conference of that state as an 
example of means for improving communications 
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between the judicial and legislative branches of 
state government. The New York Judicial Confer- 
ence was created by law in 1955. It comprises the 
Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals as Chairman, 
the Presiding Judges of the four Appellate Divi- 
sions, and a Supreme Court Justice from each 
Judicial Department selected by his colleagues. The 
statute provides that certain members of the legis- 
lature may attend meetings of the conference and 
make recommendations. The primary function of 
the conference is to conduct a continuing study of 
all matters affecting the administration of justice. 

Chief Justice Conway reported that the newly 
created conference had refrained from submitting 
recommendations to the 1956 legislature, with the 
exception of proposed legislation for a simplified 
procedure similar to arbitration to determine legal 
disputes, and this was enacted into law. In 1957 the 
conference sponsored sixteen bills, some of which 
have become law. In addition, the conference has 
had several other major projects: 

1. As a consequence of its study of court con- 
gestion, all four Appellate Divisions have adopted 
a “readiness” rule which requires attorneys to file, 
along with the note of issue, a statement that all 
preliminary proceedings have been completed. 
Without such a statement, the case is not put on 
the calendar. 

2. A study has been made of personnel practices 
and policies, which vary from court to court, with 
the aim of standardization. 

g. The conference has analyzed county clerks’ 
fees and is working with the County Clerks’ Asso- 
ciation on draft legislation to clear up the statutes 
on them. 

4. A new method has been devised for compila- 
tion of judicial statistics, on IBM machines. 

5. Uniformity of local court rules is being de- 
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veloped for use where disparity causes difficulty. 
The conference has recommended and _ initiated 
summer sessions of court and has recommended to 
law schools that they offer instruction in the ad- 
ministrative aspects of the law. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the Conference broke 
up into four discussion groups. Two groups dis- 
cussed the papers on the implications of Griffin v. 
Illinois. The two others examined means of im- 
proving communications between the judiciary and 
the legislature. Reports for the four groups were 
given at the Saturday morning session. 


COMPENSATION AND RETIREMENT 
PLANS FOR THE JUDICIARY 


Chief Judge Frederick W. Brune of Maryland 
presided at the Thursday morning session, at which 
Arthur Littleton, Chairman of the National Con- 
ference of Bar Presidents and President of the Penn- 
sylvania Bar Association, spoke on compensation 
and retirement plans for the judiciary. As a lawyer, 
Mr. Littleton said, he appreciated the force of 
character a judge must possess, the courage to exer- 
cise the heavy responsibility of rendering judgment 
while feeling within himself the weakness of man. 
He deplored the inadequacy of compensation of- 
fered judges in most jurisdictions and submitted, 
among others, the following reasons for increasing 
judicial salaries: 

The increase in the duties and responsibilities of 
judges. 

Cost of living rises and difficulties for judges to 
maintain adequate standards of living. 

Substantially higher salaries are paid individuals 
with commensurate responsibilities in private en- 
terprise. 

Loss of the services of valuable members of the 
judiciary because of insufficient compensation. 

Increasing difficulty in obtaining qualified per- 
sons at present levels of salaries. 

Mr. Littleton described the work of a federal 
commission which prepared the ground for Con- 
gressional enactment of a 50 per cent salary increase 
for federal judges. Similar action was taken subse- 
quently in Pennsylvania. The speaker observed that 
judges could not be expected to speak for them- 
selves in these matters, and that lawyers, through 
their bar associations, should be their advocates. 
And as important as salaries, if not more so, he felt, 
are adequate pension and retirement provisions. 

Mr. Littleton explained the functions of the Na- 
tional Conference of Bar Presidents, which, among 
other activities, “is ready at all times to assist and 
implement at the level of the ‘grass roots’ the plans 
or projects of other organizations of lawyers.” He 
offered its assistance to the Conference of Chief 
Justices. For example, it might undertake an analy- 
sis of existing state retirement plans, on the basis 


of which judges could ascertain which was best, 
and then, through the state bar associations, the 
National Conference of Bar Presidents could try to 
develop suitable plans for each of the states. This 
offer was gratefully accepted by the Conference of 
Chief Justices. 


MEMORIAL LUNCHEON 


A special luncheon was held on Thursday at the 
University Club to honor the memories of three 
recently deceased members of the Conference, Chief 
Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt of New Jersey, Chief 
Justice Edmund W. Flynn of Rhode Island, and 
Justice Arthur T. LaPrade of Arizona. 

Speaking of Chief Justice Vanderbilt, Former 
Governor Alfred E. Driscoll of New Jersey described 
him as a political leader and statesman; a scholar, 
lecturer and writer of prolific output; an extraordi- 
narily successful administrator. He paid tribute to 
Chief Justice Vanderbilt’s tireless efforts to encour- 
age the highest standards of conduct in public office, 
his affirmative attitude toward the use of judicial 
power, his outstanding contributions to the growth 
of the substantive law and the reform of judicial 
procedure, and his constant striving for improved 
training of law students and young lawyers as the 
hope of justice in the future. 

Governor Dennis J]. Roberts of Rhode Island 
pointed to a lifetime of service by Chief Justice 
Flynn as student, soldier, lawyer, legislator and— 
for twenty-two years—as Chief Justice. The Gover- 
nor praised Chief Justice Flynn’s strength of char- 
acter, his courage, vision and determination in de- 
fending constitutional rights, his integrity and wis- 
dom. He characterized him as a kindly, God-fearing 
man, a lively spirit, with a generous heart—a com- 
passionate human being. 

In a tribute to Justice LaPrade, who died a few 
days before the Conference, Chief Justice Levi S. 
Udall of Arizona dwelt upon his contributions to 
the Conference and to his state, which he had served 
faithfully in various public offices for twenty-five 
years. He emphasized the late Justice’s concern for 
the preservation of our liberties and expressed the 
grief of his court at the loss of his wise counsel and 
advice. 

The Conference then adopted resolutions honor- 
ing the memory of each of the three late members. 


UNIFORM JUDICIAL INTERPRETATION 
OF UNIFORM LEGISLATION 


Professor Robert A. Leflar of the University of 
Arkansas School of Law, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Uniformity of Interpretation of the Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, 
was the first speaker at the Friday morning session. 
One of the problems with which the Commission- 
ers have to deal, he stated, is legislative amend- 
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ment of uniform laws. Worse, however, is diversity 
in their interpretation. This defeats their useful- 
ness and may constitute a trap for an out-of-state 
lawyer who relies on an outward appearance of 
uniformity. Although in certain fields local inde- 
pendence is justified by strong local public policy, 
the speaker said, the uniform laws which have been 
promulgated do not include such fields. 

Professor Leflar suggested that much of the diffi- 
culty in conflicts of law could be eliminated by 
Congressional act. One example was the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act, which wiped out con- 
flicts which formerly arose in connection with inter- 
state railway employee injuries. The alternative to 
Congressional acts was enactment of uniform state 
laws in fields where uniformity is desirable, such as 
commerce, or interstate relationships as such—in- 
cluding attendance of out-of-state witnesses, crimi- 
nal extradition, etc.—and in matters concerning 
good judicial procedure. 

Professor Leflar described the thorough proce- 
dure by which the CUSL picks, drafts and finally 
promulgates uniform laws. The results of research 
undertaken in 1951 and 1952 indicated, he re- 
ported, that on the whole judges were interpreting 
uniform laws with uniformity. 


UNIFORM RECIPROCAL ENFORCEMENT 
OF SUPPORT ACT 


Efforts and activities to improve the administra- 
tion and operation of the Uniform Reciprocal En- 
forcement of Support Act—designed to oblige ab- 
sconding fathers to support their families—were 
described by Brevard Crihfield of the Council of 
State Governments. The Council has been coop- 
erating with the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws on this legislation. 
It has now been enacted by all of the states as well 
as Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Crihfield reported that a great degree of uni- 
formity in judicial decisions had been maintained 
and expressed the hope that the same may hold true 
in future, although many problems may have to be 
faced. Later this year, he added, the Council of 
State Governments will prepare a manual summa- 
rizing important decisions handed down in this area. 

In ensuing discussion, a member raised question 
as to the effect of uniform laws on existing state 
statutes and expressed fear that they might impair 
the authority of state codes. Professor Leflar sug- 
gested that where danger of conflict exists between 
pertinent sections of a state code and a uniform 


law, close study would be made of such sections, 


looking to necessary revisions. Discussion also dealt 
with problems of extradition. It was felt that if two 
affected states agree they can arrange for extradi- 
tion in cases of non-support. 
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HABEAS CORPUS 


Judge Richard Hartshorne of the United States 
District Court in New Jersey briefly cited develop- 
ments with regard to a recommendation made 
jointly to Congress by the Conference of Chief 
Justices, the National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral and the federal Judicial Conference for amend- 
ment of the habeas corpus section of the federal 
judicial code. The suggested amendment aims at 
restricting the abuse of writs of habeas corpus by 
convicted persons who appeal from the highest state 
courts to lower federal courts on the ground that 
their constitutional rights have been violated. This 
legislation was passed by the House in the 84th Con- 
gress but died in the Senate. In the present Congress 
bills have been introduced in both Houses and re- 
ferred to the judiciary committees. Judge Hart- 
shorne suggested that questions raised in some Law 
Review articles concerning the proposed amend- 
ment should be studied and that either they should 
be satisfactorily answered or some changes should 
be made in the wording of the legislation. 


COOPERATION WITH THE JUDICIAL 
SECTION, AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


Justice Elwyn Thomas of the Florida Supreme 
Court, Chairman of the Section on Judicial Ad- 
ministration of the American Bar Association, em- 
phasized the close ties between that group and the 
Conference of Chief Justices. The section, he 
pointed out, strove constantly for improvement of 
judicial administration. As an example he reported 
on recent action in Florida, which formerly had the 
heaviest caseload in the nation. It took up a concept 
developed by the Judicial Section, of cooperation 
with laymen. A Judicial Council was formed with 
a majority of laymen—nine—as against eight profes- 
sionals. Having laymen play a major role helped to 
win the public for a basic court reform. A consti- 
tutional amendment was submitted providing for 
direct appeals to the Supreme Court in capital cases 
and in others involving major constitutional ques- 
tions, with less basic issues to be referred to district 
courts of appeals, which had to be newly estab- 
lished. These courts, intentionally, were not called » 
intermediate appellate courts. Due to lay participa- 
tion, the plan received ample TV and newspaper 
coverage. When the amendment was put to a vote, 
the citizens adopted it by a large majority. Justice 
Thomas commended this procedure for other states. 
The Judicial Council of Florida would be glad to 
give detailed information on it. 


FINAL BUSINESS SESSION 


The Conference held its final business session 
Saturday morning, Chief Justice Dethmers pre- 
siding. 
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Chief Judge Bolitha J. Laws of the U. S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia, Chairman of 
the Advisory Council of Judges for the National 
Probation and Parole Association, reported that the 
Advisory Council would soon publish a Guide for 
Sentencing. He asked the Chief Justices’ coopera- 
tion in bringing the book to the attention of new 
trial judges who impose criminal sentences. 

Chief Justice Dethmers then called for reports by 
the chairmen of the groups which met on Wednes- 
day afternoon to discuss the topics on which papers 
had been heard that morning. 

Griffin v. Illinois. Chief Justice John E. Hickman 
of Texas reported that concern was voiced in his 
group over congestion of dockets which could result 
from extension of the judicial holdings in Griffin v. 
Illinois. Hope was expressed, however, that the case 
would not be applied to an extent that would con- 
gest dockets enough to defeat justice. 

Chief Justice Carl V. Weygandt of Ohio stated 
that the opinion of his group was similar. On an- 
other issue this group recommended reafirmation 
of action previously taken by the Conference with 
regard to the habeas corpus bill passed by the 
House of Representatives, now pending before the 
Senate. And in further discussion it held that it 
should remain the exclusive right of the states to 
control admissions to the bar. 

Communications Between Judicial and Legisla- 
tive Branches. Chief Justice Frank R. Kenison of 
New Hampshire reported that the group chaired by 
him had enumerated certain obvious agencies of 
communication: 1, the Judicial Council—which ap- 
peared to be highly satisfactory and effective in 
most states; 2, the Judicial Conference; 3, the Court 
Administrator; 4, state and local bar associations. In 
many cases a combination of several of these had 
been used. In one state, it has become the practice 
for the court occasionally to advise the legislature 
of laws that need to be amended and approved. 
Under constitutional provision in another state, all 
circuit court judges could submit suggestions to the 
Supreme Court for transmission by it to the legis- 
lature. One member preferred direct communica- 
tion to the legislature. Regardless of methods used, 
however, the consensus was that the judiciary had 
been somewhat reluctant in the past to suggest legis- 
lative means of improving the administration of 
their courts. 

Chief Judge Frederick W. Brune of Maryland 
reported that the group over which he presided had 
pointed to wide variations in regulations on pro- 
cedural matters. In some instances, these are con- 
trolled almost entirely by rules of court, in others 
by the legislature; or both those branches can deal 
with the subject. The group agreed it was advisable 
for the courts to propose changes in substantive as 
well as procedural law to the legislature, but such 


action usually was neglected due to the pressure of 
regular work. In one state, volunteers of the bar 
association regularly assisted in drafting legislation 
during the legislative session; thus they had estab- 
lished friendly, continuing and effective contact 
with legislators, and were able to effect necessary 
changes in legislation. The group’s consensus 
seemed to be that it was in order for a judicial con- 
ference composed only of judges to make recom- 
mendations on procedural changes but that when 
substantive changes are involved there should be 
participation by specialists in various fields, repre- 
sentatives of different professions, civic groups and 
the public. As to direct contact of a judge with the 
legislature, feeling was in favor of such contact 
if a judge has been invited specifically to express 
his views. 

Executive Council. Chief Justice John E. Hick- 
man of Texas, Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, gave its report, and the Conference adopted 
it. The newly elected Executive Council of the Con- 
ference for 1957-58 is listed on page 223. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Prior to the election of the Executive Council, 
the closing business of the Conference, Chief Justice 
Robert B. Williamson of Maine, Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, submitted its proposed 
resolutions, and the Conference adopted them. In 
addition to expressions of appreciation to all who 
had contributed to the success of the Conference, 
the resolutions were: 


UNIFORM INTERPRETATION OF 
UNIFORM LAWS 


WHEREAS this Conference heard a very able presen- 
tation by the Honorable Robert A. Leflar, Chairman 
of the Committee on Uniformity of Judicial Decisions, 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws; 
and 

WHEREAS information and research data with re- 
spect to uniform state laws are being supplied to the 
courts by the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws; 

NOW ‘THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the 
Conference of Chief Justices at its Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing, July 9-14, 1957, in New York City express its ap- 
preciation and commend the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws for making re- 
search data and other information with respect to 
uniform laws available to the courts. 

GRAND JURY MANUAL 

The Committee on the Grand Jury Manual of the 
Section of Judicial Administration of the American Bar 
Association has completed a manual for grand jurors. 
The Conference of Chief Justices commends the Com- 
mittee for its valuable efforts to improve the function- 
ing of the grand jury system and looks forward to the 
reception of this document. 


(Continued on page 232) 
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Under the nationwide highway construction program now in progress, roads and 


their urban arterial connections are an intergovernmental task with manifold 
aspects. In this paper Louis J. Lefkowitz, Attorney General of the State of New 
York, deals with the large importance of the cities in the over-all development 
of the highways of the future. He underlines both the opportunities which the 
program means for cities and problems tt creates for them. Attorney General 
Lefkowitz delivered the paper as an address before the Conference of Mayors 
and Other Municipal Officials of the State of New York, meeting at Syracuse 


last June. 


The Highway of the Future 


By Louis J. 
Attorney General of the State of New York 


An Address Before the Conference of Mayors 


HE Highway of the Future is a subject which 
is both fascinating and awesome to contem- 
plate—fascinating in the aspect of a great 
arterial system connecting all of the major cities of 
our broad country and awesome in the complexity 
of its construction as well as the changes in the life 
of our communities which it will bring about. 

This subject should be the exclusive topic of a 
special conference and I would suggest that your 
officers consider the advisability of holding such a 
conference in the near future. Today I will discuss 
some of the major problems which I believe might 
be placed on the agenda of a special conference and 
which you should consider. 

As you know, in 1955 President Eisenhower pro- 
posed an unprecedented highway construction pro- 
gram, involving the distribution of more than $30 
billion in new federal highway aid money. 

In June of last year Congress, with the approval 
of President Eisenhower, enacted the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956. So tremendous is this pro- 
gram of highway development that it may accu- 
rately be said that no previous constructive work 
of man can parallel it. 

Briefly, the act provides: 

First, an increase of about 20 per cent of federal 
aid for a three-year period for primary and second- 
ary roads, of which there are about 700,000 miles. 
This phase of federal aid is to be matched by the 
states and it is estimated that the federal expendi- 
tures for the three years will approximate $5 billion. 

Second, additional federal aid has been allocated 
to park, forest and Indian-reservation roads. 

Third, and, of course, most important, is the 
authorization of 41,000 miles of superhighways 
designated as Interstate and Defense Highways. 
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Construction is now under way on 1,3 
these highways in forty-four states. 

Under the federal law the states will select and 
acquire the rights of way, draw the plans and do 
the building, with the federal government furnish- 
ing go per cent of the cost. 

The federal act contemplates the completion of 
the Interstate System by the end of 1972 and allo- 
cates the sum of about $25 billion to cover the 
federal government’s go per cent-share of the esti- 
mated cost. Augmented by the matching 10 per cent 
from the states and the probable future allocations 
of the federal aid to the development of the primary 
and secondary roads, it is estimated that $50 billion 
will be spent for these purposes in the next fifteen 
years—exclusive of the billions that will be spent.by 
the states and the municipalities in the construction 
and improvement of non-federally aided roads. 

Formerly, on federal arterial highways, the prop- 
erty cost was borne half by the city and half by the 
state. A new law, passed by the 1957 Legislature, 
relieves a city of its half of the remaining 10 per 
cent of the right of way cost on interstate arterials. 


30 miles of 


ie Interstate System will connect 209 of the 237 
cities in this country which have a population of 
50,000 or more. 

It is the intent of this federal legislation not only 
to provide for a free flow of traffic between cities, 
but also to facilitate the flow of traffic into and out 
of major urban areas as well as around them. In 
some instances the interstate highway will go into 
and through cities. 

Limited access to the Interstate System will create 
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the problem of funneling traffic coming onto or 
leaving the interstate highway. The location of 
these points of access, therefore, will be of primary 
importance. A single point of access channeling 
traffic through only a few city streets may transform 
our present problem of traffic congestion into a 
monstrous problem of traffic jams. Our cities should 
evaluate the effect proposed highways will have on 
city traffic and, where necessary, strongly urge 
amendments to plans to provide an additional point 
or points where traffic may enter or leave the high- 
way to improve urban traffic flow. 

At long last, cities have an opportunity to cor- 
rect a great many traffic bottlenecks without any 
great outlay of their own funds. 

This federal aid system, however, covers only a 
fraction of the cost of the total road mileage over 
the nation. The rest is the sole responsibility of the 
state and local governments. 

The President’s Highway Cpmmittee estimated 
total highway construction needs over the nation 
at $101 billion. 

The gap between the $101 billion needed and 
the amount to be supplied by Congress points up 
the fact that we face another highway problem of 
about the same magnitude and cost as the federal 
system. This consists of the improvement of state, 
county, township and municipal roads and streets 
not in the federal aid category. 

Cities will be required to construct new and ade- 
quate connections with the interstate system. The 
cities should lose no time in making provision for 
the acquisition of the necessary rights of way and 
for the construction of such connections. Competi- 
tion between federal, state and local agencies for 
construction machinery and supplies will increase 
very sharply in the near future. 

Plans should be formulated now to employ addi- 
tional highway engineers, already in short supply. 
Pointing up this shortage of civil engineers, Bert- 
ram D. Tallamy, Federal Highway Administrator, 
told the graduating class of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute on June 7th that state highway depart- 
ments need 28,000 civil engineers for immediate 
and pending programs but that only about 4,400 
were graduated last year. 


M. NICIPALITIES cannot sit back and wait while 
the interstate system takes physical form. They must 
take the initiative to determine now how this system 
will serve them. They must determine the type and 
the location of the connections between the inter- 
state system and their street systems. 

They must also act now to provide facilities for 
bringing traffic from the interstate highway to the 
city and to provide parking facilities and public 


transit service from business sections to the long 
time parking areas. 

You should consider the advantages which may 
accrue from locating parking areas within the im- 
mediate vicinity of highway interchanges and the 
use of public means of transportation to reach con- 
gested areas. 

Undoubtedly, some cities may have to alter radi- 
cally their internal street systems at the points where 
streets are in physical contact with the interstate 
highway connections. Underpasses, overpasses and 
changes in internal traffic patterns must be de- 
veloped. Even streets which are at a distance from 
such connections, especially principal city streets, 
may be affected. The factors to be considered in 
this respect are free flow of traffic to and from the 
connections, free and uncongested flow of traffic 
within the city, and minimum interference with the 
established uses of those areas in the city which are 
affected. There will be need for zoning changes pre- 
pared on a long-range basis so as to meet existing 
problems and to plan for future growth. 

Consideration must also be given to the effect 
upon the municipal finances, especially in smaller 
communities, of the removal of areas from the tax 
rolls. Undoubtedly, the immediate effect of the 
loss of such areas could, in some cases, create hard- 
ships. The saving aspect, however, lies in the fact 
that the ultimate increase in the value of real prop- 
erty adjacent to the connections will be in a rather 
short time phenomenal. 

Consideration should be given to the problem of 
relocating industry, business and residents who will 
be displaced from the areas affected by these im- 
provements. 


ion interstate highway network is to connect to- 
day’s large centers of population. Expansion from 
these centers will tend to follow along the new high- 
ways which will be engineered to give this country 
a new mobility. 

On the other hand, many small cities and villages 
outside the path of these expressways may, unless 
they assert themselves, face the prospect of dry- 
ing up. 

“Industrial parks” will spring up along the new 
expressways. These will consist of large tracts of 
land developed by real estate and construction firms 
to accommodate the sprawling, modern factories of 
one or two stories and the parking of automobiles 
of commuting employees. Such developments, some 
of them with plans for housing subdivisions and 
shopping centers as well as factory sites, are now 
being built adjacent to the New York Thruway. 

It behooves every forward looking municipal 

(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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The work of the Louisiana State Library System is distinguished on many 


scores, and in no aspect more so than in its extension services to the localities. 
In these pages Katharine B. James of the Library’s staff, who concentrates on 
its public relations, describes its origin and growth, and emphasizes its local 
demonstration programs, as a result of which more than two-thirds of the 


parishes in Louisiana now have their own library services. 


Louisiana’s State 
Library System 


Local Demonstrations Prove Effective 


By KATHARINE B. JAMEs 


one of the outstanding in the country, has a 
comprehensive program. Miss Essae M. Cul- 
ver, State Librarian since its inception in 1925, sets 
forth the purposes for which it was established as: 
“To plan and work toward a co-ordinated system 
of parish and regional libraries . . . so as to give and 
furnish every citizen and resident of the state free 
library services . . . and to co-ordinate and integrate 
the library service so as to afford schools, colleges 
and universities the best free library service possible 
by means of such methods as inter-library loans. To 
aid in the organization of public libraries or assist 
in improvement of those already established; give 
supervisory service and advice to all parish, institu- 
tional, and public libraries when called upon. To 
make a biennial report to the Governor showing 
progress and development of library service in the 
state. To organize and maintain for use of the legis- 
lature and the state officials in particular, and for 
the public in general, a legislative reference library 
at the state capitol.” 

In the beginning the organization in Louisiana 
designated as the “state library” was purely a law 
library, located in New Orleans to serve the Su- 
preme Court. A few books were sent up to the state 
capital, Baton Rouge, and the switchboard operator 
for the old state capitol building also had the task 
of acting as librarian for these volumes when any 
legislators wandered up on the third floor and 
asked for them. 

It was in 1920 that club women, headed by an 
energetic and library-minded group of officials, 
aided in pushing through the legislature a bill cre- 
ating the “Louisiana Library Commission.” At that 
time no funds were appropriated to commence li- 
brary service for the people of the state. However, 
the stage for this was set when the League of 


To Louisiana State Library, characterized as 


Library Commissions, with $50,000 provided by the 
Carnegie Corporation, began looking around for a 
rural state in need of book service, with a workable 
law providing for a state library extension agency 
and a non-political library board, but lacking ade- 
quate funds to put library services into operation. 
In 1925 Louisiana was selected, and the money was 
made available for a three-year demonstration. 


GROWTH OF LIBRARY SUPPORT 


At first there was no state aid whatever for the 
State Library Commission. But after the first eight 
months the State of Louisiana appropriated $2,500 
a year for library work—a sum that has grown into 
a budget of $284,894 for the current fiscal year. Fur- 
thermore, in 1954 the legislature appropriated $2 
million for building and equipping a new Louisi- 
ana State Library building, now under construction, 
with occupancy planned for the spring of 1958. 

When the Carnegie Corporation grant was ac- 
cepted in 1925, the existing public library act was 
modernized to provide support for the planned li- 
brary services, and the Louisiana State Library 
Commission, as it was then called, was located in 
one room in the old state capitol building. Al- 
though not directed by the law to do so, the Library 
Commission began by giving a general service to 
state legislators and state officials—a function that 
has continued down through the years in various 
forms. 

The name remained “State Library Commission” 
until 1946, when it was changed to “Louisiana State 
Library.” At that time the organization was given 
additional functions. And the previous “State Li- 
brary,” in reality a law library, was named the “Law 
Library of Louisiana.” 

Extension service early became one of the primary 
functions of the state library organization, and by 
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1938 it had succeeded in establishing five parish 
(county) libraries through the then unique process 
of setting up year-long library demonstrations. 

It was in 1926 that the principles of state aid to 
libraries were established, when the Library Com- 
mission sent 1,000 books and a trained librarian, 
and gave “considerable free help and advice,” to a 
parish where a group of club women already had a 
small library functioning. 


EXPANSION OF PARISH SERVICES 


From that small beginning in 1926, the Louisiana 
State Library’s Extension Service has grown, so that 
forty-six of Louisiana’s sixty-four parishes now have 
their own library services, all but four of which 
began as library demonstrations. 

The aid given by the State Library in starting a 
library demonstration in a parish also has grown in 
proportion; from the 1,000 volumes sent for the first 
one, the number has grown to 8,000 to 10,000 books 
sent (based on the population), plus subscriptions 
to assorted magazines and newspapers, all planned 
to suit the interests of the area. A trained librarian 
is supplied to head the project, plus an assistant 
librarian, a bookmobile, and various other items. 


HOW A DEMONSTRATION STARTS 


For a demonstration library to be started in a 
parish, the parish governing board—the police jury 
—must first pass an “ordinance of library establish- 
ment.” This done, the parish is placed on the State 
Library's list of those waiting for one-year demon- 
strations, an average of two of which are begun 
each year. 

But the State Library does not just wait for this 
request to come spontaneously. Its field representa- 
tive is in communication with the police juries in 
the various parishes still without libraries and, 
when asked, presents to them the advantages of par- 
ish library services and the costs involved. She urges 
each to pass its ordinance of library establishment. 
She talks before various community groups, of both 
men’s and women’s organizations, to establish a cli- 
mate of public opinion favorable to the opening of 
a library. Often it is the demands of public opinion 
that lead to jury action. 

Once the requirements are met and the turn 
comes for the parish to have a demonstration, the 
police jury names five outstanding citizens to serve 
as a parish library board, with the president of the 
police jury as an ex-officio member. The jury must 
also agree to provide funds for a portion of the 
demonstration’s overhead expenses, including rental 
and utilities for the library headquarters, salaries 
for any additional assistants needed, and furniture 
and equipment. 

Then the State Library assigns a field consultant 
to the project who works very closely with the 


board, the appointed librarian and the community 
to prepare for the opening. Not only are book- 
shelves and equipment provided in the library it- 
self; newspaper articles, radio programs and talks 
before groups help to build up enthusiasm for the 
demonstration, facilities for which usually include a 
library headquarters, branch libraries and a book- 
mobile to carry the service to rural areas all over 
the parish. 

Special ceremonies mark the opening of the dem- 
onstration and, later, newspapers tell of the extent 
of book circulation and the types of services ren- 
dered during the first months of operation. 

After the demonstration is well under way, and 
people have had a chance to use and enjoy local 
library services for the first time, if the police jury 
cannot appropriate the funds needed to keep the 
library functioning, it may call a tax election 
naming the period of years to be covered by the 
tax and the number of mills needed for library 
maintenance, in order to keep the library services in 
operation after the State Library's support of the 
demonstration year has ended. This tax must pass 
both by property vote and by popular vote. 

Public libraries in Louisiana have, from the be- 
ginning, been organized strictly according to the 
state’s library laws. However, after the demonstra- 
tion year, the parish assumes both the financial and 
the operational responsibility for the parish-wide 
library service, and it becomes a part of the parish 
government. All of these parish libraries are on a 
sound legal and financial basis when the parish 
governing board takes them over from the State 
Library, and, although the parishes bear the future 
cost of their own libraries, they have the advantage 
of the state’s initial expenditures in their behalf. 
Each parish may keep the books provided for the 
demonstration, and may use the bookmobile sup- 
plied by the State Library until such time as 
the parish is able to afford the purchase of one 
of its own. 


TIES WITH STATE LIBRARY REMAIN 


Even after the demonstration is over and the 
library service is maintained by the parish, there 
are strong ties with the parent organization, the 
State Library. Both the field representative and the 
field consultants of the Library’s Extension Depart- 
ment are frequently asked to give advice to librari- 
ans and library board members on such matters as 
the law, personnel, budgets, evaluation of services 
rendered and the planning of efficient bookmobile 
service. When the construction of a new parish 


library building is under consideration the depart- 
ment’s representatives may be asked to show photo- 
graphs of new libraries in other places, to quote 
prices, and to discuss facilities needed to meet local 
situations. 


~ 


FOR IMPROVEMENT OF SERVICE 


The continuing goals of the State Library include 
not only the extension of library services to all the 
parishes in Louisiana but the improvement of the 
services and their use in the parishes where libra- 
ries are already established. 

For example the State Library, often in coopera- 
tion with the Library School of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, sponsors statewide conferences for librari- 
ans. These have outstanding consultants and are 
held on the university campus. This year a week- 
long Work Simplification Conference and, later, a 
followup workshop, were devoted to a study of the 
streamlining of library procedures and the reduc- 
tion of “paper work,” so that librarians may have 
more time for consultation with patrons. The pre- 
vious year a Radio and TV Workshop showed how 
to employ these media more effectively in further- 
ing the use of library services. 

In addition, Louisiana State Library staff mem- 
bers, particularly the field consultants of the Exten- 
sion Department, are asked to speak at regional 
meetings of parish librarians, where the accent is on 
the improvement of some phase of library service. 

Since librarians are in short supply all over the 
nation, the State Library, through press and radio, 
urges qualified students to choose librarianship as 
a career, in the special hope of having more trained 
personnel for Louisiana's needs. 

News releases and features for press, radio and 
TV are a constant part of the State Library's efforts 
to make citizens aware of the library services avail- 
able and to make them more interested in reading— 
both for needed information and for relaxation. 
Diversified articles appear in such state publica- 
tions as the Police Jury Review, Louisiana Schools, 
Farm Bureau News and the Parent Teacher Bul- 
letin. 


BOOKMOBILE SERVICE 


A 1955 survey of bookmobile service in the state, 
as compiled by the State Library, shows that in one 
year forty-one bookmobiles, operated by thirty-six 
parish libraries, took more than 134 million books 
and magazines to more than 80,000 readers, many 
of them rural residents. A study of the bookmobile 
routes, made as a part of the same survey, shows a 
total of about 3,000 scheduled stops in these thirty- 
six parishes, including stops at schools, churches, 
crossroads, stores and post offices. These “libraries 
on wheels” traveled more than 232,000 miles, an 
average of about 475 miles per month each. 


TYPES OF SERVICES 


The types of services offered by the State Library 
to the people of Louisiana are grouped under two 
main divisions: Readers’ Services and Extension. 
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The field work of the Extension Department has 
been discussed. Its headquarters activities include 
the selection, purchase and preparation of some 
16,000 to 20,000 books a year for the demonstra- 
tions. 

From the Readers’ Services Department books, 
periodicals, government documents ane Louisiana 
materials are available on loan to the public, either 
directly or through inter-library loans. Answering 
questions and locating specific material of a special- 
ized nature, the Readers’ Services Department fills 
some 48,000 requests a year. 


GROWTH AND USE OF BOOK COLLECTION 


In 1925 the State Library’s book collection num- 
bered 2,500 volumes, a donation from the American 
Library Association. Today the collection totals 
over 368,000 books. The headquarters library in 
Baton Rouge is primarily an informational library. 
It does not contain fiction or juvenile titles for gen- 
eral circulation, although both of these categories 
are supplied in generous amounts in the book col- 
lections prepared for the parish library demonstra- 
tions. 

The Readers’ Services Department reports that it 
has many requests from all over Louisiana for 
books relating to jobs—books on such topics as mer- 
chandising, salesmanship and farming. Popular also 
are the “how-to” books and, closely related to these, 
books concerned with people’s hobbies. During the 
school year there is great demand from students, 
both at the high school and college levels, for mate- 
rial that can be used as supplementary reading for 
classroom work. 

ASSISTANCE TO GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS 

The Louisiana State Library acts as a depository 
for all state documents, and often an agency finds 
that the library has a more complete file of its mate- 
rials than does the agency itself. This material is, 
of course, available—and particularly valuable—to 
state government personnel. 

The library supplies these documents and other 
materials to those who are compiling statistics, mak- 
ing surveys and completing studies in the many 
fields of government. In addition State Library staff 
prepares book lists, bibliographies and exhibit ma- 
terial, both for government personnel and for the 
public. 

In 1952 the Louisiana legislature instituted a 
Legislative Council to draft bills and make special 
reports for it. The State Library gives assistance to 
the Council. Questions from it may bear on such 
topics as what other states are doing now about 
funds for their schools, about child adoption laws, 
about stream pollution, and other programs. 

At the request of the heads of the various divi- 
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sions of state government, the State Library is al- 
ways glad to purchase books that will be of assist- 
ance to them in the operation of their departments. 

Still another function of the Readers’ Services 
Department is to supply information and material 
relating to festivals, in a state where festivals are 
occasions dear to the hearts of the people. 
FILM SERVICE 

The Film Library, one of the special services 
offered by the State Library, contains some 250 edu- 
cational films which are available on loan free to 
the public. It serves the state government and such 
organizations as clubs, churches and business groups. 
Reports indicate that there were 3,354 showings of 
these films during the past year, with a total at- 
tendance of 136,654 persons. 

The topics of the films and their uses vary widely. 
A series on personnel management, for instance, is 
used both by state departments and by industry in 
training supervisors and new employees. Films on 
juvenile delinquency are used by judges of family 
and juvenile courts to show causes of delinquency 
and suggest means of its prevention and correction. 
One film has been especially useful in explaining 
court procedure in Louisiana. Films on traffic safety 
for young people have been valuable because traf- 
fic violations are a common type of juvenile offense. 
Films on citizenship and law enforcement have been 
used by sheriffs’ offices in training junior deputies’ 
organizations. A film which explains the procedures 
of the legislative branch of state government has 
been used by such groups as the state PTA, which 
featured it at a legislative workshop. Films on child 
study are in demand by PTA’s and other parents’ 
groups. And films relating to music, art, the drama 
and other countries are available for persons seek- 
ing material for club programs. 


IMPETUS TO READING 


In the opinion of Miss Culver, who as State Li- 
brarian has guided the growth of Louisiana’s libra- 
ries for well over a quarter of a century, “even with 
the competition of radio and television for the use 
of one’s leisure time, it is still true that books have 
a unique claim in their ability to give pleasure 
and profit.” 

Substantial backing for her claim is a report 
showing that a total of 7,979,290 books were loaned 
by public libraries in Louisiana during 1956, an 
increase of 525,005 over the circulation of 1955. 
This represents the circulation of forty-three parish 
libraries—thirty-nine of which were brought into 
existence by the State Library. 

Miss Culver points out that the establishment ol 
parish libraries in Louisiana has given tremendous 
impetus to reading. As an example she cites the 
popularity of a library demonstration which opened 


in Louisiana’s rural Vernon Parish last fall. There, 
in the first five and a half months of operation, 
3,617 people used 37,549 books and magazines—an 
average of nearly nine per person. So enthusiastic 
was the public that, after only seven months of the 
year-long State Library demonstration period, the 
police jury called a tax election, at which 4 mills for 
two years was voted for building and equipping a 
permanent library headquarters, and 314 mills for 
ten years to maintain parish-wide library services. 
The tax passed 6 to 1 in the popular vote and 414 
to 1 in the property vote. 

A second example is the St. Martin Parish dem- 
onstration, which opened in January, 1955. In May 
of that year the people of the parish not only passed 
a library maintenance tax but voted a bond issue 
for library building purposes, and this year they 
dedicated four new library buildings. 

Thus it seems that through library demonstra- 
tions the State Library makes a substantial contri- 
bution toward raising the educational standards of 
the state. Once people find out both the utility and 
the pleasure of having parish-wide library services, 
Miss Culver notes, they are usually unwilling to be 
without them. She is proud of the fact that of the 
forty-eight parishes in which parish-wide library 
demonstrations have been made during the thirty- 
two years the State Library organization has been 
part of the state government, all except four have 
voted to make their libraries a permanent part ol 
the parish services. The lack of continuing support 
for those four came at a time when the areas were 
suffering from the depression of the 1930's. 

This record of the Louisiana State Library’s suc- 
cess in making parishes library-conscious, and in ob- 
taining local support for them, has been considered 
unique in the nation. 


Chief Justices 


(Continued from page 226) 


HABEAS CORPUS 


WHEREAS the Conference of Chief Justices has given 
serious and extensive consideration for several years to the 
problem of the improper use of writs of habeas corpus 
by prisoners who have been convicted in state courts 
and who seek to have the action of the highest state 
courts reviewed and reversed by lower federal courts; 

WHEREAS the Conference, in cooperation with the 
Judicial Conference of the United States, the National 
Association of Attorneys General, the Section of Judicial 
Administration of the American Bar Association and the 
United States Department of Justice, approved an 
amendment to Section 2254 of Title 28 of the United 
States Code in reference to applications for writs of 
habeas corpus by persons in custody pursuant to the 
judgment of a state court; and 
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WHEREAS this amendment. was incorporated in S, 
introduced February 1, 1957, and referred to the 
United States Senate Committee on the Judiciary, and 
in an identical Bill H.R. 8361, introduced into the 
United States House of Representatives, 85th Congress, 
First Session; 

NOW THEREFORE, BE PE RESOLVED that this 
Ninth Annual Meeting of the Conference of Chief Jus 
tices in’ New York City, 
previous actions and requests to be heard in favor of 
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these bills when hearings on them are held. 

The Conference further directs its Chairman to ap 
point a special Committee on Habeas Corpus to appear 
before the Congressional Committees when called upon 
to do so. 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 


WHEREAS this Conference has devoted extensive 
discussion to the question of distribution of powers as 
between the states and the federal government; and 

WHEREAS it feels a profound concern for the reten 
tion and exercise of the constitutional powers of state 
governments as vital forces in a federal system of gov 
ernment; and 

WHEREAS the President of the United States  re- 
cently called special attention to this whole question of 
the functions and responsibilities of the states and of the 
proper sphere of federal obligations: 

NOW THEREFORE, BE ITT RESOLVED by this 
Ninth Annual Meeting of the Conference of Chiet Jus 
tices in New York City, July g—14, 1957, that the Chair 
man of the Conference be directed to appoint a special 


committee to examine the role of the judiciary as it affects 
the distribution of powers between the states and the 
federal government, including the time-honored control 
of the privilege of admission to the bar and practice of 
law in each of the several states; and further, that the 
special committee make recommendations for achieving 
sound and appropriate relationships. 


California’s Services for Children 
(Continued from page 221) 

tention to the major role of lay leadership in. de 

velopment of the state's adoption services. 

While the Department of Social Welfare is proud 
of the recognition it received when it was included 
in the award, it fully realizes that only by the whole 
hearted cooperation of interested citizens can any 
governmental agency and its licensed public and 
private agencies achieve a full measure of success 
in public service. 


Highway of the Future 


(Continued from page 228) 


executive to alert himself and his community to the 
implications of this far-reaching program. 

I have merely suggested the problems which you 
should consider. Be assured, however, that 1, as 
Attorney General, and my entire staff stand ready 
to do all that we can to help you to solve these 
problems. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 
OF WATER RESOURCES 


Water resources and their administration by the states are of increasing importance in all sections of the coun- 


try. The Council of State Governments here presents a report on key aspects of the problems involved. It 


points up current trends in water supply and use; describes existing organization and functions of state agencies 


in this field; summarizes recent reorganization proposals and legislation in the states; and presents factors that 
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may be useful in considering new structures and programs for state water administration. 
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On an urban issue for millions of Americans 


THE STATES 


AND 
THE METROPOLITAN PROBLEM 


A Report to the Governors Conterence—1956 


Government in the typical metropolitan area is a complex maze today: a great many governments for each 
area, without coordination for the metropolis as a whole. The Council of State Governments now has presented 
a book to assist those who wish to transform the maze into orderly and effective government. The States and the 
Metropolitan Problem portrays the problem in its past and current setting. It describes six major devices by which 
citizens and officials have sought to solve the problem and it suggests the extent to which each can be useful. 
It emphasizes three approaches—the metropolitan federation, the urban county and the metropolitan special 
district—as offering outstanding promise. And it underlines specific means by which the states may work with 
local governments and organizations to produce adequate metropolitan solutions. 


Joun C. Boiiens, Director of the Stud) 
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